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In  the  last  issue  of  "The  Repository"  I published  a rather  criti- 
cal review  of  Walter  Breen’s  "Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half 
Cents,  1793-1857,"  which  was  written  by  Bill  Weber.  I invited 
Walter  to  respond  to  the  critique,  and  his  comments  appear  below. 

PICK  NITS  , GET  LICE 

Mr.  Weber’s  new  review  of  my  half  cent  book  is  an  improvement  over 
the  one  he  and  Frank  Wilkinson  concocted  for  Penny  Wise.  Possibly 
if  he  tries  hard  enough  he  will  someday  be  able  to  do  the  subject 
justice. 

As  with  his  former  effort,  his  choice  of  nits  to  pick  is  a little 
odd . 

Some  of  his  complaints  (e.g.  that  the  information  is  "difficult  to 
locate")  suggest  that  he  is  assuming  that  other  readers  do  not  know 
how  to  use  an  index:  a gratuitous  insult  to  collectors.  Others 
leave  the  impression  that  he  expected  the  book  to  be  the  kind  that 
purports  to  tell  you  instantly  How  Much  It’s  Worth.  But  an  ency- 
clopedia cannot  be  a,  continuously  updated  value  guide.  Ordinary 
coins  in  ordinary  grades  can  be  priced  from  the  Red  Book  or  gray 
sheet;  rarer  or  choicer  ones  require  a knowledge  of  auction  rec- 
ords, which  is  precisely  what  this  book  provides  instead. 

Still  others  make  me  wonder  if  the  copy  he  read  is  even  the  same 
book  I wrote.  Two  examples  of  this  last: 

1.  He  claims  that  I have  expressed  "little  other  than  dis- 
dain for  the  efforts  of  numismatic  authors  for  the  past  125  years" 
--  despite  the  praise  I lavished  on  (among  others)  S.  S.  Crosby, 

Dr.  Sheldon,  Wayte  Raymond,  Cornelius  Vermeule,  Don  Taxay  and 
Robert  W.  Julian.  (Had  I found  a convenient  occasion  to,  I would 
have  added  Neil  Carothers,  George  H.  Clapp,  Howard  Newcomb,  and 
Eric  P.  Newman).  The  context  was  my  late  1940s  disappointment 
with  certain  pre-Sheldon  coin  books,  most  of  which  have  been  super- 
seded by  better  texts. 

2.  He  complains  that  my  section  "How  Half  Cents  Were  Made" 
"seldom  mentions  the  half  cents"  and  "tells  us  about  the  invention 
of  coinage  by  the  Lydians."  Its  focus  is  on  how  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  made  copper  coins  (planchets,  dies,  and  striking),  in  the 
context  of  the  changing  mint  technology  of  the  period.  "Text 
without  context  is  pretext." 

The  illustrations  on  pp.  15-16  about  which  he  complains  are  an 
artists  composites  from  much  older  engravings  in  coin  books. 

There  was  no  time  to  get  them  redone  from  scratch.  As  for  the 
missing  items  in  the  photographic  grading  guide,  he  would  do  bet- 
ter to  ask  Jon  Hanson. 
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His  complaint  about  my  use  of  the  term  "condition  census"  is  odd. 
Does  he  think  I should  have  stuck  to  the  top  six?  That  was  Shel- 
don's peculiar  use  of  the  term,  and  I felt  no  obligation  to  con- 
tinue it.  A census  is  "an  enumeration  of  the  items  in  a class" 
(Webster's  Unabridged,  definition  4).  The  class  I chose  was  open- 
ended,  precisely  to  avoid  dealers'  offering  lower  grade  coins  as 
newly  discovered  items  belonging  among  the  top  six,  the  way  they 
did  with  large  cents.  Jon  Hanson  assigned  those  grades  to  the 
coins  marked  "not  seen"  on  the  basis  of  catalogue  descriptions, 
fully  aware  that  the  coins  might  even  turn  out  to  be  worse.  These 
unseen  coins  were  listed  precisely  to  avoid  dealers'  complaining 
"Why  didn't  you  list  the  coin  in  the  sale?" 

His  complaint  that  we  allegedly  ignored  34  of  Mr.  Roger  Cohen's 
friends  is  misdirected.  Jon  Hanson  approached  some  of  these  and 
got  little  or  no  cooperation  from  them.  Some,  including  Mr.  Weber 
himself,  saw  galley  proofs  of  various  parts  of  the  text;  they  had 
ample  opportunity  to  correct  errors  or  provide  other  information 
(and  receive  credit  lines  for  doing  either),  but  they  chose  not 
to.  Was  it  really  a greater  contribution  to  science  to  wait  until 
after  publication  to  snipe  and  carp  instead? 

An  errata  sheet  is  in  preparation.  Collectors  spotting  real  errors 
are  urgently  requested  to  write  me  at  Box  352,  Berkeley , ' Ck  ' 94701. 
I thank  those  that  have  already  done  so. 

Mr.  Weber  thought  I was  pontificating  ^ cathedra . I thought  he 
was  friendly.  We  were  both  wrong. 


Regretfully , 

(Signed ) 
Walter  Breen 


I appreciate  Walter  taking  the  time  to  respond  to  Bill's  review. 
Were  the  original  critique  and  the  rebuttal  a debate,  I seriously 
doubt  that  we  could  proclaim  a winner.  Indeed,  in  matters  such 
as  these,  I strongly  doubt  that  there  could  ever  be  a winner.  It 
is  good  that  we  reside  in  an  environmjent  which  allows  us  to  openly 
question  and  discuss  subjects  that  envelope  differing  schools  of 
thought.  The  "ultimate  definitive  reference"  has  yet  to  be  written 
on  any  subject.  Even  theologians  continue  to  argue  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  the  Bible. 


So,  what  does  this  all  mean?  Should  authors  discontinue  writing 
for  fear  of  being  criticized  (justly  or  unjustly)?  Should  readers 
refrain  from  penning  critical  reviews  for  fear  of  discouraging 
future  enlightenment?  The  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is 
an  emphatic  "NO!"  As  noted  numismatic  bibliophile  John  W.  Adams 
wrote  in  the  introduction  to  his  fine  work  "United  States  Numis- 
matic Literature,  Volume  I,"  "Thus  far,  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  errors.  That  this  book  contains  many,  the  author  doubts  not. 
However,  an  improved  model  is  not  possible  until  a rough  pr'oto- 
type  has  first  been  attempted.  Moreover,  being  pr’oved  wrong  is 
a small  price  to  pay  if  this  book  in  some  small  wav  guides  the 
path  to  the  profound  enjoyment  to  be  der’ived  from  numismatic  lit- 
erature . " 
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As  Walter-  states  in  his  response  to  Bill’s  review,  an  errata  sheet 
for  the  Half  Cent  Enoyolopedia  is  in  preparation.  This,  in  itself, 
attests  to  Walter’s  aoeeptanoe  that  the  work  is  not  perfect.  Just 
as  he  has  called  attention  to  the  errors  of  fact  and/or  omission 
appearing  in  earlier  numismatic  references,  some  future  numismatic 
scholar  will  one  day  point  out  flaws  in  Walter’s  work.  And  at  still 
a later  date,  the  latter  scholar’s  work  will  be  questioned  and 
challenged.  And  so  it  goes. 

And  now  that  I have  pontificated  (hopefully  not  ”ex  cathedra”)  on 
the  subject,  I would  like  to  add  a personal  observation  on  the  mat- 
ter. As  one  who  was  close  to  the  principals  involved  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Breen  work,  although  I had  very  little,  if  any,  in- 
put into  it,  I was  frequently  in  the  company  of  many  of  today’s 
foremost  half  cent  collectors;  and  as  a ’’bystander,”  I was  able  to 
’’listen  in”  on  many  conversations  regarding  the  book  and  its  rela- 
tive merits.  It  soon  became  quite  evident  to  me  that  there  are 
essentially  two  camps  of  half  cent  enthusiasts  - Breen’s  and  Cohen’s. 
Both  gentlemen  have  authored  very  fine  works  covering  the  subject 
and,  indeed,  if  one  possesses  copies  of  both  books,  he  thus  possesses 
a veritable  armada  of  information  with  which  to  pursue  his  specialty. 

Unfortunately,  rather  than  to  coexist  peacefully,  it  would  seem 
that  a certain  faction  within  the  Cohen  camp  feels  compelled  to 
verbally  assault  the  Breen  treatise.  The  critical  review  which 
appeared  in  this  month’s  issue  of  Penny  Wise,  along  with  the  piece 
published  in  the  last  issue  of  ’’The  Repository,”  seemed  to  me,  for 
the  most  part,  to  be  of  a rather  nit-picking  nature.  However,  as 
I am  not  a’  half  cent  collector,  perhaps  I am  wrong. 

In  any  event,  I would  hope  that  we  have  now  heard  the  final  dis- 
cussion - pro  or  con  - on  the  Breen  book.  As  Dr.  Lapp  so  diplo- 
matically put  it  in  the  January  Penny  Wise , ’’Surely,  there  is  a 
place  in  one’s  library  for  both  half  cent  books...  Each  book 
seems  to  provide  a particular  service  to  the  half  cent  collector  - 
and  only  the  reader  can  make  such  a choice  as  to  whether  it  be  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  both.”  Amen! 

****************************************************************** 

The  criticism  surrounding  the  Breen  work  brings  to  mind  several 
other  controversies  concerning  half  cents  which  have  surfaced  in 
the  past.  Some  readers  may  recall  the  great  ’’Hazelcorn”  argu- 
ments which  appeared  in  Penny  Wise  some  years  ago.  Still  another 
critical  commentary  appeared  in  Ed.  Frossard’s  fabled  house  organ 
’’Numisma”  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  Writing  in  the  January, 
1881  issue,  Frossard  penned  the  following  critique. 

THE  MINT  RESTRIKE  HALF  CENTS 

It  appears  almost  incredible  that  a man  whose  name  is  cited  as  an 
authority  on  American  coinage,  and  who  handles  coins  from  morning 
till  night  six  times  a week  all  the  year  round,  should  ignore  the 
difference  between  genuine  half  cents  in  the  forties,  and  the  mint 
restrikes  of  the  same  dates,  but  such  appears  to  be  the  case.  Mr. 

W.  E.  Woodward,  the  compiler  of  the  Mickley  sale  catalogue,  avows 
himself  still  unable  to  distinguish  the  reverse  of  the  restruck 
half  cents  from  the  reverses  of  the  genuine  half  cents  of  the  same 
dates.  (See  his  remarks,  page  39,  sale  Dec.  8,  9,  10,  IJ80).  To 
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point  out  the  differences  which  stamp  one  class  of  half  cent  as 
genuine  emanations  of  the  Mint,  made  in  the  years  corresponding 
with  the  date  on  the  coin,  and  in  the  other  class  as  coins  pro- 
duced at  a subsequent  date,  with  a reverse  that  did  not  exist 
when  the  genuine  pieces  were  issued,  would  be  on  our  part,  an 
exhibition  of  "cheap  learning"  we  wish  to  avoid,  at  the  present 
time . 

It  is  enough  to  state  that  the  differences  exist,  have  frequently 
been  pointed  out,  notably  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Numismatics," 
are  marked,  easily  recognizable,  and  that  no  one  offering  coins  at 
public  sales  to  the  purchasing  collecting  public  has  the  right  to 
ignore  these  differences.  At  this  rate  we  shall  soon  have  com- 
pilers of  catalogues  ignoring  for  instance  the  differences  between 
the  original  Confederatio  cents,  worth  ten  times  their  weight  in 
gold,  and  Bolen^s  close  copies  of  the  same,  or  between  a genuine 
1796  half  cent  and  one  of  Dr.  Edward’s  copies. 

As  regards  the  I83I  and  ’36  half  cents,  their  genuine  reverse  has 
the  bar  under  the  words  "half  cent,"  while  the  few  restrikes  known 
(one  sold  in  Haseltine’s  sale,  Nov.  23,  I88O)  have  a reverse  ident- 
ical to  the  reverse  of  the  Mint  restrikes  of  dates  1840-49.  The 
1831,  *36,  ’40-49  Mint  restrikes  were  all  struck  after  1850,  and 
with  the  reverse  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  the 
1856  half  cent  - but  whether  55,  56  or  57,  is  a matter  of  slight 
importance. 

They  are  restrikes  and  no  amount  of  even  the  most  plausible  argu- 
ing can  make  them  pass  for  the  genuine  article. 

« « « 


The  above  narrative  proved  to  be  the  initial  impetus  for  the  long 
and  bitter  feud  which  was  to  obsess  Frossard  and  Woodward  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  battle  reached  fever  pitch  with  Frossard’s 
scathing  allegory  "The  False  Talisman"  which  appeared  in  the  March, 
1881  issue  of  "Numisma." 


Enraged  by  the  article.  Woodward,  in  his  April,  I88I  catalogue  of 
the  Clogston  Collection  offered  lot  1307,  a copy  of  Andrews’  work 
on  late  date  large  cents.  Following  the  description.  Woodward 
saw  fit  to  make  the  following  comments: 


"This  unpretending  little  book  of  fifty-four  pages  is  the  work  of 
an  original  investigator,  and  is  a real  and  not  a pretended  con- 
tribution to  numismatic  science.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  of  it, 
*a  work  of  absolute  necessity  to  Collectors  of  American  Copper 
Coins.*  With  the  exception  of  Maris’s  ’Varieties  of  the  Copper 
Issues  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  the  Year  1794,’  and  Crosby’s 
account  of  the  Cents  of  1793,  published  with  Levick’s  Plate  in  the 
’American  Journal  of  Numismatics,’  and  ’Appleton's  Issues  of  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States,’  printed  in  the  same  Journal,  and  re- 
printed in  a small  edition,  it  is  the  only  work  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  this  specialty  of  any  importance  whatsoever.  True , 
a sumptuous  and  presumptuous  volume  has  been  printed  on  the  sub- 
ject/ but  a diligent  perusal  will  convince  any  person  that  it 
is  perhaps  the  only  book  ever  written,  from  which  no  new  fact 
could  be  gleaned.  Having  carefully  read  it,  I fail  to  discover 
in  it  anything  new,  except  numerous  ridiculous  blunders  of  the 
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a'Jthor,  who  I judge  wrote  his  book  in  a hurry,  to  suit  his  pic- 
tures, and  published  it  under  the  impression  so  elegantly  expressed 
by  one  of  his  learned  coadjutors,  that  ’The  Americans  are  fools 
and  will  buy  anything." 

Of  course,  Woodward  was  referring  to  Frossard’s  "Monograph  of 
United  States  Cents  and  Half  Cents,"  published  two  years  earlier. 
Still,  not  feeling  that  he  had  extracted  enough  revenge  for  the 
comments  appearing  in  "The  False  Talisman,"  Woodward,  in  his  June, 
1881  catalogue  of  the  Jenison  collection,  took  the  time  to  offer 
a satirization  of  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  with  Frossard 
taking  the  place  of  Ichabod  Crane.  Unfortunately,  only  the  very 
early  copies  of  the  catalogue  contain  the  narrative  which  went 
as  follows: 

"Whatever  sails  up  and  down  the  North  River,  can  but  be  impressed 
with  the  picturesque  beauties  of  its  shores,  - the  lofty  palisades, 
the  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  distant  mountains,  so  impress  their 
features  on  the  mind  of  the  voyager,  that  the  lovely  picture  can 
never  be  erased. 

"Every  reader  of  history  as  related  by  that  delightful  and  vera- 
cious chronicler,  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  knows  by  heart  the  bio- 
graphy of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  particularly  the  account  of  his  pro- 
tracted slumber;  and  the  traveller  who  visits  the  Kaatskills  and 
has  pointed  out  to  him  the  exact  spot  of  Rip’s  long  repose,  as  he 
voyages  leisurely  down  the  river  and  comes  abreast  of  that  little 
hyphenated  village  on  the  Eastern  shore,  if  its  somnolent  influence 
does  not  overcomes  him,  is  immediately  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
Rip,  if  he  had  any  notion  of  taking  a long  sleep,  ought  to  have 
crossed  the  river,  dropped  down  to  that  little  burg  and  there 
fallen  asleep;  for  had  he  done  so,  his  nap  might  have  been  unin- 
terrupted for  a century  at  least. 

"Now  it  happens  that  the  same  historian  records  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  Ichabod  Crane.  He  not  only  treats  us  to  a charming 
picture  of  Ichabod  as  schoolmaster,  as  playmate  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  but  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  love  affairs:  he  tells 
us  how  Ichabod,  invited  to  a quilting  frolic,  borrowed  a nag  of 
Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  went  wooing  the  buxom  daughter  of  old  Baltus 
Van  Tassel;  how  he  was  jilted  by  the  fair  Katrina,  and  chased  on 
horseback  on  his  way  home  by  a fearful  spectre,  who  carried  his 
head  in  his  hand;  how,  just  as  the  luckless  schoolmaster  crossed 
the  keystone  of  the  bridge  over  which,  it  is  generally  believed, 
goblins  and  witches  cannot  pass  - and  we  pause  to  remark  that  this 
philosophical  view  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  history  of  Tam 
O’Shanter’s  midnight  ride*  - the  goblin  rider,  with  one  mighty 
effort,  threw  his  head  at  the  poor  retreating  pedagogue,  who, 
though  he  sought  by  dodging  to  avoid  the  missile,  was  felled  to 
the  earth.  The  horse  of  Van  Ripper  was  found  in  the  morning  at 
his  master’s  door;  the  saddle,  which  fell  off  in  the  race,  was 
found  trampled  and  torn  by  the  heavy  hoofs  of  the  goblin  horse, 
but  Ichabod  never  more  was  seen.  True,  our  historian  intimates 
that  the  weird,  headless  horseman  was  no  other  than  Brora  Bones, 
Ichabod’s  rival  with  the  blue-eyed  Katrina,  - that  the  head,  which 
we,  as  students  of  the  occult  sciences,  know  was  fleshless  and 
bloody,  - was  but  a harmless  pumpkin,  and  that  Ichabod  simply  ran 
away;  that  he  afterwards  became  a lawyer,  an  editor,  and  what  not, 
and  traded  and  grew  rich,  and  went  to  the  Legislature.  All  this. 
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however,  is  mere  surmise,  authenticated  by  no  shadow  of  evidence. 

Up  to  this  point  the  history  of  Ichabod  Crane,  liice  that  of  Hip 
Van  Winlcle,  is  without  a break  or  a flaw,  - the  relation  is  in 
each  case,  as  it  were,  a chain  of  evidence;  each  fact  supports 
and  strengthens  every  other  fact,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  from 
the  moment  the  bridge  was  crossed,  history  failed  and  imagination 
filled  its  place. 

’’Recent  events  have,  in  a measure,  however,  cleared  up  the  mystery. 
There  appeared,  a few  years  ago,  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  a gentleman, 
the  very  counterpart  of  Ichabod,  somewhat  rounded  out,  to  be  sure, 
from  his  former  angular  proportions,  but  still  bearing  enough  of 
his  peculiarities  of  character  and  appearance  to  make  the  likeness 
observable  if  not  unmistakable.  On  his  arrival,  which  was  by  way 
of  Castle  Garden,  this  gentleman  settled  down  immediately  into 
Ichabod's  profession  of  pedagogue.  We  hasten  to  present  the  facts 
and  to  the  development  of  out  theory;  further  on  we  shall  offer 
evidence  in  its  support  more  conclusive  by  far  than  that  by  which 
the  existence  of  Symmes’s  Hole  has  been  demonstrated.*^ 


’’Little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  it  became  necessary  to  repair 
the  bridge  over  the  haunted  stream  which  Ichabod  crossed  on  that 
fateful  night,  - the  stream  near  Wiley’s  Swamp,  for  a full  account 
of  which  we  refer  to  Diedrich’s  History.  When,  on  the  second  day, 
the  workmen  renewed  their  labors  in  the  morning,  a plank  was  re- 
moved near  the  edge  of  the  stream  and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  under  the  plank,  wonderful  to  relate,  were  found  impressed  in 
the  hard  earth  the  exact  form  and  outline  of  Ichabod  Crane,  - the 
small  flat  head,  the  huge,  long  ears,  the  lanky  arms  and  legs,  the 
flat  feet,  which  might  have  served  for  shovels,  all  were  there  as 
in  a picture,  and  more  wonderful  than  all,  the  hole  was  still  warm, 
- ans  scarcely  a doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  workmen,  to 
whom  the  facts  of  Ichabod’s  disappearance  were  weel  known,  that, 
awakened  by  the  operations  of  the  day  before,  he  had  risen  in  the 
night  and  taken  himself  off.  So  far  it  was  all  clear  to  the  minds 
of  those  serving  men;  but  how  Ichabod  could  have  been  concealed 
there  for  all  the  long  years,  was  not  so  certain.  Just  here 
science  and  philosophy  come  in.  It  is  clear  that  when  Ichabod 
was  struck  by  the  ghastly  skull,  he  was  stunned;  in  his  pain  and 
terror  he  crawled  under  the  bridge,  - here  he  fell  asleep.  The 
influence  of  the  headless  horseman  - for  an  account  of  whom  we 
again  make  reference  to  our  historian,  - the  nature  of  the  haunted 
brook,  the  close  proximity  of  Andre's  tree***,  and  the  drowsy 
character  of  all  around  him,  did  the  rest;  and  here,  all  unknown 
to  the  historian,  was  repeated  the  phenomenon  of  the  Kaatskills; 
something  the  like  of  which  never  happened  and  never  will  happen 
except  on  the  lovely  sleepy  shores  of  the  North  River.**** 


”It  was  not  for  some  years  after  the  event  so  minutely  described, 
that  the  strange  newcomer  appeared  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  and,  as  all 
the  friends  and  pupils  of  Ichabod  had  passed  away,  the  appearance 
of  identity  was  not  observed  by  any  of  his  neighbors,  and  the 
great  discovery  was  finally  perfected  by  a man  from  Boston,  a 
place  famed  for  inventions  and  great  discoveries;  principal  among 
the  inventions  is  ranked  - no  allusion  to  the  pork-baked  beans, 
but  amongst  the  discoveries  the  one  here  chronicled  'takes  the 
cake . ’ 


"The  stanger  that  was,  though  a 
him  a stranger  no  longer , - this 


comparatively  long 
sentence -seems  a 


residence  makes 
little  mixed,  but 
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the  reader*  is  ass'jred  there  is  no  pun  here,  if  he  expects  to  find 
one,  - has  been  numerously  interviewed,  but  he  wisely  keeps  his 
own  counsel  as  to  all  that  concerns  his  hybernation.  He  is  fond 
of  talking  about  his  residence  in  Parree,  a place  that  none  of  his 
neighbors  know  anything  about,  but  which  they  suppose  is  over  in 
Jersey,  and  after  dinner  he  sometimes  boasts  of  being  in  the  army 
during  the  late  war,  - which  he  says  he  entered  as  a non  com  and 
from  which  he  emerged  as  a Colonel,  with  shoulder  straps,  brass 
buttons  and  things.  When  his  back  is  turned  the  neighbors  pity- 
ingly tap  their  foreheads  and  say  the  non  com*****  part  is  evident 

enough  now,  but  we  * can’t  see’  the  Colonel.  Forgetting  his  love 
of  the  last  century,  if  he  be  the  veritable  Ichabod,  he  has  taken 
a wife,  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of  the  Empire  State;  he  has  be- 
com.e  an  editor  and  an  author,  and  his  fame  now  extends  from  Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson  all  the  way  to  Harlem  and  back  again.  Men  know  him 
generally  as  the  sage  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  but  if  any  title  next  to 
Colonel  - which  by  a pleasing  fiction  he  still  clings  to  - pleases 

him  best,  it  is  that  of  Contibutor  to  American  Numismatic  History. 


’’That  the  sage  and  historian  is  the  successor  in  office  of  Ichabod 
Crane,  is  established  beyond  peradventure ; that  he  is  the  original 
some  ignorant,  unphilosophical  men  may  doubt,  but  with  due  respect 
to  other  men’s  prejudices  and  superstitions,  we  avow  our  own  un- 
wavering belief  in  our  own  theory  that  the  sage  is  the  original, 
sleeping,  it  is  true,  for  a long  time,  but  now  redivious.  By  this 
theory  as  an  article  of  faith  and  practice,  we  shall  abide. 


» 


"*For  the  facts  concerning  this  event  we  refer  to  the  great  Scot- 
tish historian,  Bobby  Burns. 

”**Symmes’s  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres,  demonstrating  that  the 
earth  is  hollow,  - habitable  within,  and  widely  open  at  the  poles. 
12  mo.  Cincinnati,  1826. 


”***We 
all  th 
br ief e 
chr oni 
Public 
tor ies 


must  not  interrupt  the  narrative;  but  for  a 
e interesting  events,  places,  etc.  to  which  w 
st  allusion,  we  refer  once  more  and  finally, 
cler  Knickerbocker,  whose  works  can  be  found 
Library,  the  Astor  Library,  and  it  may  be  in 
of  learning. 


full  account  of 
e make  only  the 
to  the  old 
in  the  Boston 
other  reposi- 


”****If  it  happens  that  a strange  proclivity  to  lying  and  fondness 
for  dirt,  has  been  observed  in  our  hero,  it  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  his  long  continued  lying  in  the  dirt.  This  explanatory 
suggestion  can  but  commend  itself  to  the  metaphysical  mind. 


”*****Non  Com.  in  the  vernacular 
in  which  sense  the  neighbors  use 
it  he  has  never  explained.” 


is  short  for  Non  Compos  Mentis, 
it;  just  what  our  hero  means  by 


* ^ ^ 


The  Frossard-Woodwar d war  continued  for  quite 
quent  to  the  above  diatribe.  In  the  January, 
’’Numisma,”  Frossard  printed  a letter  received 
clients,  along  with  his  own  closing  comments. 


some  time  subse- 
1882  issue  of 
from  one  of  his 


"New  York,  Oct.  17,  I88l . 


"In  a former  catalogue  Mr.  Woodward  mentions  that  he  knows  no 
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hood.  Therefore  let  all  give  thanks  to  you  and  ' Numisraa . ' " 

"Thanks  for  good  opinion.  We  lay  no  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
differences  in  half  cents.  These  have  always  been  known  and  recog- 
nized among  well  posted  coin  dealers  and  collectors.  The  greater 
part  of  the  half  cents  were  restruck  at  the  Mint  at  a time  when 
the  governing  officers  desired  to  increase  the  collection  of  Wash- 
ington medals  at  the  Mint  by  exchange,  and  were  coined  with  that 
object  in  view,  not  as  is  generally  supposed  for  speculative  pur- 
poses . ” 


« * « 


So , 

A V 
the 
a t 
res 
how 

Ob  j 

and 

day 


things  really  haven’t  changed  too  much  in  one  hundred  year 
ery  wise  person  once  observed  that  "the  more  things  change, 
more  they  stay  the  same."  That  certainly  must  be  consider 
ruism  with  regard  to  the  literature  of  our  hobby.  In  some 
pects,  criticism  is  good,  for  it  makes  us  think.  All  too  o 
ever,  criticism  becomes  more  of  a personal  attack,  lacking 
ectivity  and  having  little  basis  in  truth  or  fact.  Woodwar 
Frossard  eventually  "buried  the  hatchet."  Hopefully,  mode 
authorities  will  do  the  same. 


s . 

o H 

f ten , 
d 

rn 


Jan  Valentine,  noted  copper  collector  and  a long  time  customer 
recently  sent  me  the  following  piece  which  he  felt  I "might 
appreciate  because  you  probably  face  a lot  of  similar  choices 
in  your  one-man  business.  The  title  is  very  apt." 

TRYING  TO  DO  THE  JOB  ALONE 


Some  of  us  have  been  guilty  of  trying  to  do  the  job  alone  whil 
performing  aircraft  maintenance.  This  has  resulted  in  dinged 
wing  tips  and  tail  fairings  while  moving  aircraft  and  strained 
backs  and  mashed  fingers  while  replacing  components.  Although 
costly,  painful,  and  embarrassing,  they  are  minor  when  compare 
to  the  following.  May  your  consequences  never  be  so  severe  as 
this  person  experienced. 


d 


Dear  Sirs: 

I am  writing  in  response  to  your  request  for  additional  informa- 
tion. In  block  number  three  of  the  accident  reporting  form,  I 
put  "trying  to  do  the  job  alone"  as  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
You  said  in  your  letter  that  I should  explain  more  fully,  and  I 
trust  that  the  following  details  will  be  sufficient. 

I am  a bricklayer  by  trade.  On  the  day  of  the  accident,  I was 
working  alone  on  the  roof  of  a new  six-story  building.  When  I 
completed  my  work,  I discovered  that  I had  about  500  pounds  of 
brick  left  over.  Rather  than  carry  the  bricks  down  by  hand,  T 
decided  to  lower  them  in  a barrel  by  using  a pulley  which  for- 
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t'jHHtely  was  attached  to  the  side  of  the  building  at  the  sixth 
floor  . 

Securing  the  rope  at  ground  level,  I went  up  to  the  roof,  swung 
tiie  barr-el  out,  and  loaded  the  brick  into  it.  Then  I went  back 
to  the  ground  floor  and  untied  the  rope,  holding  it  tightly  to 
insure  a slow  descent  of  the  500  pounds  of  brick.  You  will  note 
in  block  nuirber  11  of  the  accident  reporting  form  that  I weigh 
145  pounds. 

Due  to  my  surprise  at  being  jerked  off  the  ground  so  suddenly, 

I lost  my  presence  of  mind  and  forgot  to  let  go  of  the  rope. 
Needless  to  say,  I proceeded  at  a rapid  rate  up  the  side  of  the 
building . 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  third  floor,  I met  the  barrel  coming  down. 
This  explains  the  fractured  skull  and  broken  collarbone. 

Slowed  only  slightly,  I continued  my  rapid  ascent,  not  stopping 
until  the  fingers  of  my  hand  were  two  knuckles  deep  into  the 
pulley.  Fortunately,  by  this  time  I had  regained  my  presence 
of  mind  and  was  able  to  hold  tightly  to  the  rope  in  spite  of 
my  pain. 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  however,  the  barrel  of  bricks 
hit  the  ground,  and  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  barrel.  Devoid 
of  the  weight  of  the  bricks,  the  barrel  now  weighed  approximately 
50  pounds. 

I refer  you  again  to  my  weight  in  block  number  11.  As  you  might 
imagine,  I began  a rapid  descent  down  the  side  of  the  building. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  third  floor,  I met  the  barrel  coming  up. 

This  accounts  for  the  two  fractured  ankles  and  the  lacerations 
on  my  legs  and  lower  body. 

The  encounter  with  the  barrel  slowed  me  enough  to  lessen  my  in- 
juries when  I fell  onto  the  pile  of  bricks  and,  fortunately, 
only  three  vertebrae  were  cracked. 

I am  sorry  to  report,  however,  that  as  I lay  there  on  the  bricks, 
in  pain,  unable  to  stand,  and  watching  the  empty  barrel  six  stories 
above  me,  I again  lost  my  presence  of  mind  --  and  I let  go  of  the 
rope.  The  empty  barrel  weighed  more  than  the  rope  so  it  came  back 
down  on  me  and  broke  both  my  legs. 

I hope  I have  furnished  the  information  you  require  as  to  how  the 
accident  occurred. 

****************************************************************** 

Being  a seller  of  rare  numismatic  books,  I am  often  asked  which 
book  I feel  is  the  rarest  title  in  the  American  series.  Without 
hesitation,  I proclaim  that  it  is  Rapheal  P.  Thian's  "Register  of 
Issues  of  Confederate  State  Treasury  Notes"  (Washington,  D.C., 

1880).  The  work  was  privately  published  by  Thian,  and  limited  to 
only  five  original  copies.  Fortunately,  the  treatise  was  reprinted 
by  Quarterman  Publications  some  years  ago,  and  is  frequently  en- 
countered in  the  market  place. 
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Of  the  five  original  oopies  printed,  four  are  icnown  today,  with 
one  elusive  example  awaiting  discovery.  Needless  to  say,  the 
boox  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  offered  for  sale  on  the  open  mar- 
icet.  David  Prosxey  sold  Thian's  Confederate  currency  collection 
at  auction  on  December  15,  1885;  however,  I have  not  seen  the  cat- 
alogue for  this  sale,  and  do  not  Icnow  whether  a copy  of  the  book 
may  have  been  included.  Listed  below  are  the  facts  known  to  me 
concerning  each  copy  originally  published. 

1 . Unknown . 

2.  In  the  Library  of  Congress. 

3.  In  the  library  of  Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

A gift  from  W.  W.  Flowers,  Sept.  2,  1931.  Penciled  in  at 
the  top  of  the  title  page  is  the  notation:  "U . S.  Adjutant 
General’s  Office.” 

4.  In  the  library  of  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  Previously  in  the  library 
of  E.  R.  Hodge  (19th  Century?). 

5.  Thian’s  copy.  Sold  by  his  grand-daughters  to  Montrose  Galler- 
ies in  1961.  Subsequently  to  Ben  0.  Anderson,  Elmhurst,  Ill- 
inois. From  the  Anderson  Estate,  via  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Nan- 
cy Scholley,  to  noted  bibliophile  Armand  Champa  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky  in  February,  1985. 

It  is  with  regard  to  the  final  copy  that  this  commentary  is  penned. 

Most  of  us  in  the  numismatic  literature  hobby  are  quite  familiar 
with  Armand  Champa,  possessor  of  quite  possibly  the  finest  American 
numismatic  library  in  private  hands.  I first  became  acquainted 
with  ’’Champ”  in  1979  when  he  responded  to  one  of  my  early  adver- 
tisements appearing  in  Coin  World . He  phoned  me  one  evening  to 
introduce  himself,  place  an  order,  and  give  me  a want  list  of 
titles  he  was  seeking.  He  emphasized  that  of  all  of  the  works 
written  on  American  numismatics,  foremost  on  his  "must  have”  list 
was  an  obscure  book  entitled  "Register  of  Issues  of  Confederate 
State  Treasury  Notes,”  written  by  Raphael  P.  Thian  in  I88O.  At 
the  same  time,  being  a realist,  he  also  lamented  the  fact  that 
the  pure  rarity  of  the  title  would  probably  be  enough  to  prevent 
him  from  ever  attaining  a copy  at  any  price. 

In  1980,  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Armand  during  Garrett  II 
in  Los  Angeles.  Following  the  Boston  ANA  Convention,  I had  the 
further  honor  of  being  invited  to  visit  the  Champa’s  in  their 
lovely  home  in  Louisville,  where  Armand  had  built  a magnificent 
library  to  house  his  vast  holdings.  During  my  visit,  I was  able 
to  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  marvelous  contents,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  could  be  nothing  authored  on  U.  S.  numis- 
matics that  was  not  included  in  this  collection.  I mentioned 
this  to  Armand  on  several  occasions  during  my  stay,  and  he  told 
me  that  there  were,  indeed,  hundreds  of  works  that  he  still  con- 
sidered necessary  to  complete  his  holdings.  Foremost  among  these 
was  the  Thian  work. 

Periodically,  Armand  will  send  me  an  updated  want  list,  and  the 
first  title  appearing  on  each  one  is  always  "Register’  of  Issues 


of  Confederate  State  Treasury  Notes. 


I had  become  resigned  to  the  fact  that  the  chances  were  slim  that 
Armand  would  ever  be  able  to  acquire  the  work,  but  my  pessimism 
was  lessened  by  a phone  call  that  I received  in  November  of  1984. 

A representative  from  one  of  Amierica’s  leading  numismatic  firms 
contacted  me  with  the  news  that  his  com^pany  might  be  receiving, 
on  consignment,  a mjagnificent  currency  collection  to  be  offered 
at  public  auction.  With  the  currency  was  included  an  original 
copy  of  Thian’s  book,  and  the  caller  wanted  my  estimate  as  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  I told  him  that  it  was  difficult  to  place  a 
price  on  a book  which  had  not  been  offered  in  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  of  which  only  five  copies  had  been  printed.  Ultimately 
I stated  that  I thought  the  book  might  bring  $5,000.00  or  a bit 
more  at  public  auction. 

Subsequently,  the  firm  was  not  successful  in  acquiring  the  con- 
signm^ent,  and  it  was  later  consigned  to  another  dealership  which 
will  offer  the  currency  collection  later  this  year.  However,  as 
will  be  readily  apparent,  the  Thian  work  will  not  be  included  in 
the  auction. 


At  this  point,  I am  required  by  commitment  to  omit  certain  details 
of  the  events  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  the  book  by  Armand 
Cham^pa.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a number  of  individuals  became 
aware  of  the  book^s  existence,  and  a ’’mad  scramble"  ensued  among 
them  - each  wishing  to  procur  the  work  for  subsequent  sale  to 
Armand.  Each  time  someone  new  entered  the  picture,  the  value 
of  the  book  seemed  to  increase  dramatically,  and  a price  as  high 
as  $10,000.00  was  being  bandied  about.  Seeing  that  the  situa- 
tion was  getting  out  of  hand,  I talked  with  Armand  and  told  him 
that  he  would  be  better  off  to  contact  the  owner  of  the  piece 
personally  to  see  if  he  could  arrange  a private  treaty  trans- 
action and  acquire  the  work  directly  at  a reasonable  price. 

With  a little  effort,  we  were  able  to  find  out  that  the  book  was 
owned  by  Mrs.  Scholley,  and  Armand  succeeded  in  negotiating  the 
purchase  at  a price  of  $6,000.00  (plus  a much  unwarranted  $800.00 
"finder^s  fee"  to  one  of  the  principals  previously  involved  in 
trying  to  buy  the  book.  Shame,  shame!). 

At  last!  The  rarest  book  in  American  numismatics  had  found  a 
home  in  the  finest  private  library  in  this  country.  Armand  had 
finally  realized  his  dream.  In  a letter  recently  received,  he 
states,  "Everyone  in  the  book  business  knew  this  was  the  book  I 
have  always  wanted;  a dream  came  true.  I can^t  find  the  words 
to  explain  the  thrill  and  excitement  of  owning  this  book."  I, 
too,  cannot  find  the  words  to  express  my  delight  that  he  was 
able  to  finally  acquire  "la  cremie  de  la  creme"  of  U.  S.  numis- 
mati cs . 


As  stated 
his  grand - 
gelhard t , 
January,  1 
comments  : 
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, this  book  was  Thian’s  personal  copy,  sold  by 
rs  to  Montrose  Galleries  in  1961.  Herman  En- 
f the  firmj,  offered  the  item  for  sale  in  the 
ue  of  "The  Numismatist"  and  made  the  following 
is  indeed  a museumi  piece.  The  book  lists  all 
signers  of  the  Treasury  Notes  of  the  Confederate 
ination  and  serial  numbers  of  the  notes  issued 
f those  notes  from  l86l  to  1864.  A most  valuable 
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source  for  Che c icing  out  serial  numbers  and  signatures  authenti- 
cally. The  volume  is  in  excellent  physical  condition  and  bound 
well  in  its  original  binding.  This  was  the  personal  property  of 
Mr.  Thian.  We  will  deliver  this  rare  edition  to  you  for  only 
$450.00.  ” 

Mr.  Ben  0.  Anderson  of  Elmhurst,  Illinois  must  have  received  his 
copy  of  the  Jan.,  1962  "The  Numismatist"  at  a very  early  date, 
for  on  Jan.  2,  1962,  Engelhardt  wrote  the  following  letter: 

"Dear  Mr.  Anderson: 

"This  will  confirm  our  telephone  conversation  of  this  morning  con- 
cerning the  purchase  of  the  boolc  ’Register  of  Issues  of  Confeder- 
ate States  Treasury  Notes’  by  Raphael  P.  Thian.  I have  set  aside 
the  boolc  awaiting  remittance  from  you. 

"You  might  be  interested  in  learning  that  this  boolc  was  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  author,  Mr.  Rapheal  P.  Thian,  which  was  part 
of  his  collection.  I had  purchased  the  entire  collection  from  the 
two  grand-daughters  of  Mr.  Thian  who  reside  in  Minneapolis. 

"The  boolc  is  very  rare.  From  what  research  I have  been  able  to 
make,  I learned  that  the  only  other  known  copy  is  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  when  one  seeks  information  therefrom  he  is  charged 
$35.00  per  lot  for  this  information.  The  book  therefore  is  a col- 
lector’s item  at  the  same  time  being  a valuable  and  authoritative 
reference  book. 


’’I  trust  you  will  have  many  happy  hours  of  pleasure  from  this 
wor  k . ’’ 

On  January  28,  1962,  Engelhardt  received  a communication  from 

L.  Miles  Raisig  of  Yale  University  which  read  in  part: 

"I  am  very  interested  in  Thian’s  (book)  which  you  advertise  for 
sale  in  the  January,  1962  issue  of  ’The  Numismatist,’  but  inter- 
ested as  a researcher  rather  than  as  a possible  buyer. 

"As  the  result  of  extended  study  of  C.S.A.  Treasury  practice,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Thian  ’Register’  may  serve  as  a 
key  to  a new  and  more  historically  true  classification  of  C.S.A. 
notes.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  help  me  confirm  this?  You  can, 
by  advising  me  the  date  (as  shown  in  the  ’Register’)  on  which 
each  of  these  notes  was  signed  or  entered: 

’’$20;  Sailing  ship  and  sailor;  Hoyer  & Ludwig;  Sept.  2,  l86l  ; 
plate  letter  A 24;  signed  by  Ellett  (for  Register)  and  Keesee 
(for  Treasurer). 


'*$20;  Industry-cupid-beehive  and  A.  Stephens;  B.  Duncan;  Sept. 
2,  l86l;  plate  number  5;  2 series;  signed  by  Taylor  or  Fraylor 
(for  Register)  and  Allen  (for  Treasurer). 


"I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  full  credit  for  your  assistance 
in  any  future  article  using  this  material. 

"If  you  have  already  sold  the  ’Register,'  I would  appr^eciate 
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icnowing  the  purchasor.  Many  Thanks.” 

Engelhardt  forwarded  Raisig’s  request  to  Mr.  Anderson  on  Feb.  2, 
1962: 

”I  have  received  several  requests  about  the  Thian  ’Register’  you 
purchased.  I have  declined  to  give  the  name  of  the  buyer  to  any- 
one since  I never  reveal  the  names  of  my  clients  without  their 
permission . 

”I  enclose  here  an  inquiry  which  seems  to  be  a worthy  cause  and 
am  passing  it  on  to  you.  I have  written  this  party  also  that  I 
do  not  wish  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  purchasor  but  would  write 
advising  of  his  interest  and  you  can  take  it  up  from  there. 

"I  trust  that  the  ’Register’  has  been  of  good  use  to  you  and  that 
you  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  it.” 

As  noted  in  the  above  communique,  Engelhardt  received  a number  of 
queries  concerning  the  Thian  work.  In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son written  in  early  1962,  he  states: 

’’This  will  acknowledge  with  thanks  your  check  #121  in  the  amount 
of  $450  in  payment  for  the  Thian  ’Register’  per  invoice  enclosed. 

””I  received  a letter  from  (a  prominent  numismatist)  who  was  most 
anxious  to  acquire  this  copy  of  the  ’Register.’  He  had  dickered 
with  me  for  this  and  some  of  the  other  items  I had  purchased  but 
I refused  his  offers.  In  his  letter  of  today  he  wrote  as  follows: 
’If  you  do  happen  to  sell  the  Thian  book,  I would  appreciate  know- 
ing to  who,  so  I can  make  arrangements  to  have  photostats  made 
with  the  new  owner.’ 

”I  answered  him  as  follows:  ’I  have  written  to  the  party  who  pur- 
chased the  Register  giving  you  name,  explaining  that  you  would 
like  to  have  photostats  made,  since  I feel  that  giving  his  name 
without  his  permission  would  not  be  in  order  as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned . ’ 

’’Naturally,  Mr.  Anderson,  I would  never  reveal  my  clients  names 
to  anyone  without  their  permission.  Should  you  wish  to  contact 

(the  individual),  you  can  do  so  by  addressing  him  at  . If 

you  have  never  done  business  with  this  man  I would  urge  that  you 
use  discretion  and  not  leave  the  Thian  Register  out  of  your  pos- 
session but  have  the  photostat  work  done  in  your  town  and  charge 
plenty  for  it.  This  work  is  VERY  RARE  and  to  my  knowledge  it  is 
one  of  the  few  copies  that  are  available  to  the  collectors  of 
Confederate.  Normally  one  has  to  write  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  pay  a fat  fee  to  have  stats  made. 

’’(The  individual)  is  fully  aware  of  the  cost  and  would  like  very 
much  to  own  this  book,  therefore,  no  matter  what  he  offers  you 
for  it,  hold  on  to  it.” 

Thian  also  prepared  another  work,  limited  to  only  six  copies 
which  are  virtually  unknown  today.  In  December,  1962,  Engel- 
hardt wrote  to  Mr.  Anderson:  ”In  January  of  this  year  you  bought 
from  me  the  Thian  ’Register’  which  I trust  you  have  had  much 
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pleasurc.  The  grand-daughters  of  Mr.  Thian  have  offered  me  recently 
one  of  the  six  volumes  of  specimen  notes  that  he  personally  had 
put  up. 

"It  contains  some  400  odd  specimen  notes  all  attributed  and  a hand- 
made album  of  the  finest  material.  There  are  all  the  notes  in 
there  except  the  Montgomerys  which  are  photos.  It  is  priced  at 
$3|900.00  and  should  be  owned  by  someone  who  appreciates  the  worlc 
that  went  into  compiling  these  six  volumes.  Truly  a museum  piece. 
If  you  are  at  all  interested  I shall  be  happy  to  arrange  for  you 
to  inspect  i t . " 

I do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Anderson  purchased  the  item,  but 
if  he  did,  it  appears  that  it  has  since  found  a new  home. 

The  purpose  of  printing  the  above  letters  is  to  fully  illustrate 
the  true  rarity  and  importance  of  the  "Register."  In  numismatic 
circles,  this  item  must  be  compared  favorably  with  such  well 
known  rarities  as  Brasher  Doubloons,  1822  Half  Eagles,  1894-S 
Dimes,  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickels  and  1804  Dollars.  It  must  be 
considered  the  centerpiece  of  the  finest  library,  and  I am  thrilled 
that  the  present  copy  has  found  a home  in  the  Armand  Champa  col- 
lection. 

I recently  received  a letter  from  a customer  in  Rhode  Island  which 
read  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  enjoyed  your  article  on  ANA  auction  catalogues  which  appeared 
in  the  Fall,  1984  issue  of  "The  Asylum."  As  a long-time  collector 
of  early  auction  sale  catalogues,  especially  those  emitted  by  the 
Chapman*s,  I think  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  could  publish  a list 
of  the  entire  series  of  their  sales  in  a future  number  of  "The  Re- 
pository." So  be  it. 


NO. 

NAME  OF  SALE 

DATE 

LOTS 

PLATES 

1 . 

S . H.  & H.  CHAPMAN 

10/9/1879 

604 

4 

2. 

SAMUEL  A.  BISPHAM 

1/11  /1880 

1 ,024 

2 

3. 

FERGUSON  HAINES 

5/28/1880 

638 

4. 

1 1 /19/1880 

1,082 

5. 

3/2/1881 

500 

. 6. 

4/25/1881 

577 

7. 

MARSHALL  C.  LEFFERTS 

7/28/1881 

1 , 128 

8. 

BRADBURY  & SHANNON 

4/14/1882 

721 

9. 

CHARLES  I.  BUSHNELL. 

6/20/1882 

3,000 

12 

10. 

3/20/1883 

639 

1 1 . 

A.  GALPIN 

5/1/1883 

703 

12. 

LOUIS  F.  LINDSAY 

12/7/1883 

1 ,017 

13. 

THOMAS  WARNER 

6/9/1884 

3,727 

12 

14. 

CHAPMAN  COLLECTION 

5/14/1885 

1,253 

3 

15. 

BIDWELL  4 COTTIER 

6/8/1885 

1,631 

16. 

WRIGHT  4 WALKER 

12/15/1885 

1 ,264 

17 

HAYS,  DISBROW  4 WOOD 

2/17/1886 

1 ,264 

18. 

4 /6/ 1886 

2,378 

19. 

NICHOLS  4 CARSON 

5/27/1886 

1 ,020 

20. 

THOMAS  S.  COLLIER 

10/19/1886 

1,037 

21  . 

A.  DOHRMANN 

12/13/1886 

1 ,137 

9 & 
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NO  . 

NA>^  OF  SALE 

DATE 

LOTS 

22. 

FRANK  M2COYE 

5/5/1887 

1 ,173 

23. 

W.  M.  FRIESNER 

4 /5/  1888 

1 , 122 

24. 

JOSEPH  DeB.  KEIM 

5/16/1888 

630 

25. 

FERGUSON  HAINES 

10/17/1888 

1 ,270 

26. 

H . S . S NOW 

1 1 /21  /I888 

579 

27  . 

J . A . THURSTON 

12/7/1888 

950 

28. 

5/27/1889 

1 ,642 

29. 

6/17/1889 

959 

30. 

E.  SHORTHOUSE 

12/6/1889 

700 

31  . 

H.  H.  HUNTZINGER 

5/22/1890 

716 

32. 

THOMAS  CLENEAY 

12/9/1890 

2,777 

33. 

MRS.  THOMAS  WARNER 

7/15/1891 

2,000 

34. 

W.  BOEING  & A.  BRIDGMAN 

1 1 /27/I891 

1,073 

35. 

COLIN  E . KING 

4/5/1892 

1,455 

36. 

THOMAS  RAMSDEN 

6/21/1892 

1 ,487 

37. 

NICHOLAS  PETRY 

5/10/1893 

771 

38. 

C.  T.  WHITMAN 

8/10/1893 

1,269 

39. 

JOHN  W.  KLINE 

9/21/1893 

175 

40. 

DICKINSON  & LINDSAY 

3/6/1894 

1 , 197 

41  . 

COLLIER  & BADLAM 

5/3/1894 

1,250 

42. 

E . S . NORRIS 

5/17/1894 

733 

43. 

ISAAC  F.  WOOD 

7/11/1894 

1 , 127 

44. 

W.  H.  SPEDDING 

12/3/1894 

1,316 

45. 

E.  J.  M.  CHALONER 

4/29/1895 

883 

46. 

FLETCHER,  STEFFAN  & KINNEY 

7/12/1895 

630 

47. 

RICHARD  B.  WINSOR 

12/16/1895 

1,353 

48. 

HAYES,  DISBROW  & WOOD 

2/17/1896 

1 ,100 

49. 

JOHN  W.  KLINE 

4/13/1896 

894 

50. 

F.  MERRITT  ALDEN 

4/20/1896 

1,123 

1,261 

51  . 

M.  A.  BROWN 

4/16/1897 

52. 

BONNEY  & GILPIN 

7/9/1897 

725 

53. 

BOURQUIN  & JOHNSTON 

12/13/1897 

750 

54. 

H.  M.  SMITH 

2/28/1898 

280 

55. 

LINCOLN  T.  SEAGRAVE 

6/30/1898 

756 

56. 

SCHWARTZ  & TREMBLAY 

1 1 /26/1898 

708 

57. 

GEORGE  W.  MASSAMORE 

4/11/1899 

967 

58. 

CHANDLEE  & GLASSMAN 

7/7/1899 

904 

59. 

RUSSELL  & TREMBLAY 

12/22/1899 

689 

60. 

KINNEY,  GORTON  & HALL 

5/19/1900 

717 

61 . 

DR.  EDWARD  MARIS 

1 1/16/1900 

1,391 

62. 

MEIGS,  BRETON  & PAUL 

5/3/1901 

1,311 

63. 

HOPKINS  & HARRISON 

7/22/1901 

755 

64. 

CHARLES  S.  WILCOX 

11/6/1901 

1,310 

65. 

STEVENS  & BRETON 

1 /3I  /I9O2 

767 

66. 

WEEKS  & HUMBERT 

5/1/1902 

1,392 

67. 

WILLIAM  BARTON 

6/19/1902 

804 

68. 

8/13/1902 

1 ,406 

69. 

TURNER  & HOOPER 

2/5/1903 

1,340 

70. 

GEORGE  EAVENSON 

4/16/1903 

1,392 

71  . 

DISBROW  & FRIEDMAN 

6/3/1903 

1 ,275 

72. 

LOUIS  S . RISSE 

6/17/1903 

1,803 

73. 

COLEMAN  & LEPERE 

2/15/1904 

1,348 

74. 

JOHN  G.  MILLS 

4/27/1904 

1 ,848 

75. 

RALPH  BARKER 

7/7/1904 

1 ,608 

76. 

WOODIN  & RUST 

10/20/1904 

666 

77. 

J.  A.  NEXSEN 

12/16/1904 

628 

78. 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

4/19/1905 

1,255 

PLATES 

3 


12 

4 

5 


5 

10 


14 

4 


5 
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NO. 

NAME  OF  SALE 

DATE 

LOTS 

PLATES 

79. 

J.  F.  McCABE 

6/7/1905 

847 

80. 

LOCKWOOD  & TREAT 

12/20/1905 

671 

81. 

HARLAN  P.  SMITH 

5/8/1906 

2,416 

14 

82. 

WILLIAM  B.  WETMORE 

6/27/1906 

1 ,290 

c 

83. 

HARLAN  P.  SMITH 

6/29/1906 

836 

84. 

R.  B.  LEEDS » 

1 1 /27/1906 

1,317 

85. 

DUPUY  & WINKLER* 

2/28/1907 

733 

86. 

DAVID  S . WILSON** 

3/13/1907 

1,254 

10 

87. 

MATTHEW  A.  STICKNEY* 

6/25/1907 

3,026 

20 

88 . 

BINDON  4 ZIMMERMAN** 

1 1 /29/1907 

1,312 

89. 

KEEL,  GRISWOLD  4 JOHNSON* 

2/20/1908 

808 

90. 

RICHARD  L.  ASHHURST** 

5/27/1908 

1,320 

91 . 

TAYLOR  ^ WINDLE* 

6/17/1908 

1 ,422 

6 

92. 

HARMON  CHAMBERS* 

6/19/1908 

1,003 

93. 

A.N.A.  CONVENTION* 

9/30/1908 

747 

94. 

KUNTZ  & YATES* 

12/18/1908 

641 

95. 

HENRY  METZGER* 

2/12/1909 

697 

96. 

ANDREW  C.  ZABRISKIE* 

6/3/1909 

1,429 

13 

97. 

PHILLIPS  4 BARKER* 

6/5/1909 

630 

98. 

HENRY  L.  JEWETT** 

6/21  /1909 

1,871 

13 

99. 

CHARLES  G.  ZUG** 

10/22/1909 

588 

4 

100. 

ROBERT  SAYRE* 

12/16/1909 

1 ,406 

101 . 

HARMER,  BLAIR  & HEATON* 

3/25/1910 

1 ,600 

102. 

RICHARD  ^.AMBERT** 

10/21/1910 

1,019 

6 

103. 

EMANUEL  WERTMAN* 

11/19/1910 

908 

104. 

GRIFFITH  & BRONSON** 

2/18/1911 

629 

105. 

C.  A.  BALDWIN* 

4/20/1911 

1,371 

8 

106. 

STANISLAUS  SIEDLECKI* 

4/22/1911 

819 

3 

107. 

JULIUS  L.  BROWN** 

5/30/1911 

1 ,242 

7 

108. 

MORRIS  & ASHHURST* 

6/30/1911 

709 

109. 

W.  F.  GUY* 

11/3/1911 

1,301 

110. 

STERLING  P.  GROVES** 

1 /3I  /I9I2 

627 

3 

111. 

GEORGE  H.  EARLE* 

6/25/1912 

3,875 

39 

112. 

EMIL  CAUFFMAN*** 

1/18/1913 

53 

113. 

BRUCE  CARTWRIGHT** 

5/9/1913 

616 

114. 

CHARLES  STEIGERWALT* 

5/12/1913 

3,575 

115. 

ARTHUR  SARGENT** 

6/20/1913 

732 

9 

116. 

CARSON  & TAYLOR* 

6/25/1913 

962 

117. 

JOHN  P.  LYMAN** 

11/7/1913 

619 

8 

1 18. 

BARKER,  HEFFNER  4 BOWMAN* 

11/28/1913 

1,435 

119. 

PRICE  4 DREER* 

2/14/1914 

769 

120. 

WILLIAM  F.  GABLE** 

5/27/1914 

1,865 

14 

121  . 

GEORGE  M.  PARSONS* 

6/24/1914 

2,756 

13 

122. 

BASCOM  4 BROWN* 

1/16/1915 

751 

4 

123. 

THOMPSON  4 ELY* 

5/12/1915 

2,561 

124. 

JERREMS  4 NOEGEL* 

12/22/1915 

1 ,667 

2 

125. 

WILLIAM  G.  JENNESS** 

1 /17/1916 

798 

126. 

SISSON  & FAHNESTOCK* 

4/12/1916 

1,889 

127. 

CLARENCE  S . BEMENT* 

5/29/1916 

827 

9 

128. 

GEORGE  W.  LEWIS* 

6/8/1916 

946 

129. 

CHARLES  GREGORY** 

6/19/1916 

3,792 

15 

130. 

DAVIS,  OEHME,  GRAY  4 PEABODY* 

12/20/1916 

1 ,042 

131 . 

HOUPT,  VAN  BUSKIRK  4 BRUCE* 

3/14/1917 

1,649 

132. 

JOSEPH  BIERL** 

3/16/1917 

818 

133. 

JOHNSON  4 EICHHOLTZ* 

6/27/1917 

715 

13^. 

• » 

6/28/1917 

674 

135. 

WHITE  & HEINRICH* 

12/15/1917 

552 
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NO  . 

NAME  OF  SALE 

DATE 

LOTS 

PLATES 

136. 

CLARENCE  S.  BE?-!ENT* 

6/26/1918 

999 

9 

137. 

ALLISON  W.  JACKMAN* 

6/28/1918 

1 , 156 

9 

138. 

GRANBERG,  BARNETT  & CREWITT** 

10/5/1918 

778 

139. 

JOHNSTON,  BUTZ  & HOARE* 

12/21/1918 

576 

140. 

J.  S.  LAUGHREY** 

6/25/1919 

501 

141  . 

JOHNSTON,  SWAYZE  & SPAETH* 

7/10/1919 

894 

142. 

(A.N.A.  CONVENTION)* 

10/4/1919 

500 

143. 

WILLIAM  SLEICHER** 

10/9/1919 

1,384 

6 

144. 

GILBERT  D.  KINGMAN** 

2/26/1920 

958 

145. 

W.  H.  HUNTER** 

12/9/1920 

856 

9 

146. 

J.  M.  HENDERSON** 

5/27/1921 

550 

3 & 

147. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS* 

12/7/1921 

7,302 

42  • 

148. 

** 

4/6/1911 

613 

149. 

REIMERS  & JENKINS* 

7/25/1922 

2,481 

150. 

ENRICO  CARUSO* 

3/5/1923 

199 

151  . 

DeYOANNA  & SHOFFNER* 

4/25/1923 

621 

152. 

J.  A.  CALDERHEAD** 

4/26/1923 

1 ,029 

7 

153. 

HENRY  BECKWITH** 

4/27/1923 

119 

7 

154. 

ARTHUR  C.  NYGREN* 

4/29/1924 

605 

5 

155. 

F.  R.  ALVORD** 

6/9/1924 

255 

5 

156. 

F.  G.  SIMPSON** 

6/9/1924 

498 

1 

157. 

A.N.A.  CONVENTION* 

8/26/1924 

321 

158. 

A.N.A.  CONVENTION* 

8/26/1925 

454 

159. 

KING,  GILLETTE  * FRENCH* 

12/19/1927 

1,058 

160. 

COMMODORE  W.  C.  EATON* 

5/7/1929 

1,149 

161 . 

FREDERICK  G.  McKEAN* 

5/9/1929 

1 ,254 

162. 

* 

3/6/1930 

525 

163. 

ZIMMERMAN,  DOOLAN  & YOUNG* 

1 1/17/1932 

1 ,431 

* Catalogued  by  Henry  Chapman. 

**  Catalogued  by  Samuel  Hudson  Chapman. 

***  Sale  discovered  by  Del  Bland  in  Worcester,  Mass,  in  1982.  Not 
noted  whether  a Henry  or  S,  H.  Chapman  effort. 

****************************************************************** 

In  the  last  number  of  ’’The  Repository,”  I inserted  a supplement 
regarding  the  arrival  of  Alan  Grace,  one  of  England’s  foremost 
bookbinders,  who  has  recently  set  up  shop  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
The  address  I listed  was  a temporary  post  office  box;  and  Alan 
has  now  advised  me  of  his  permanent  address.  He  may  be  contacted 
at  P.  0.  Box  22252,  Louisville,  KY  40222.  His  telephone  number 
is  (512)  423-0541.  Alan  has  also  prepared  a list  of  prices  for 
his  various  services,  and  readers  may  obtain  a copy  by  writing  to 
him  directly.  I believe  you  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  by  both 
his  modest  pricing  and  his  superior  workmanship. 

****************************************************************** 

In  the  very  first  issue  of  ’’The  Repository,”  I editorialized  on 
the  matter  of  our  obligation  to  future  generations  to  record  the 
remines cences  and  biographies  of  our  present-day  luminaries.  One 
of  my  readers  has  since  attempted  to  contact  many  of  our  ’’elder 
statesmen”  in  order  to  try  and  gain  personal  information  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  tomorrow’s  hobbyists.  He  recently  re- 
ceived a rather  lengthy  letter  from  Norman  Shultz,  the  current 
patriarch  of  professional  dealers.  Following  are  extracts. 
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”It  was  nice  visiting  with  you  last  weeic  on  the  telephone.  I have 
looiced  a little  and  can  not  find  much  here  of  the  earlier  days.  I 
have  a copy  of  Venn's  Coins  With  A Numismatic  Future.  I published 
it  when  I lived  in  Ki n g City~  M(5  around  1^19  I belie v e . 

"I  still  have  one  of  the  first  lists  I ever  issued  in  1915,  but  I 
dated  it  1916,  as  I figured  I did  not  want  to  run  out  too  soon,  and 
I used  it  in  1915  and  '16.  I may  have  a few  extra  price  lists 
back  to  when  I first  came  to  Salt  Lake;  maybe  even  in  Colorado 
Springs.  One  I remember  well  was  a 24  page  list  I had  (wanted  to 
have  printed)  in  King  City,  and  they  seemed  to  want  too  much  for 
10,900  (copies).  I called  the  printer  in  Union  Star,  as  we  lived 
about  half  way  between  the  two  towns.  They  offered  to  do  10,000 
24  page  lists  with  cover  for  $10.00.  I felt  they  were  pretty 
cheap,  and  when  they  had  them  printed  and  I went  to  pick  them  up, 
they  told  me  they  had  made  a mistake  and  would  I pay  $50.00  for 
them.  This  I did,  feeling  it  was  still  very  cheap.  Today  they 
would  cost  over  $500.00. 

"Henry  Chapman  was  always  nice  to  me  and  would  send  me  large  quant- 
ities of  coins  so  I could  resell  them  and  make  something . I re- 
member he  always  put  in  a few  of  the  1916  quarters,  Br.  Unc.,  at 
$1.00,  Lyman  Low  was  my  favorite  as  he  graded  them  well.  Mr. 
Wormser  I remember  well  as  he  took  me  to  the  coin  meeting  when  I 
was  in  New  York  in  1926.  I went  to  Boston  to  see  Ambrose  Brown. 
Then  he  sent  me  over  to  see  Mr.  Sheppard,  I believe,  who  sold  me 
a Baltimore  town  3 Pence  for  $65.00  --  the  only  one  I ever  owned 
or  saw.  (He  also  sold  me)  a sheet  of  Fractional  Currency. 

"I  went  to  Toledo,  Ohio  on  my  first  National  Bowling  trip  in  1926, 
and  from  there  I went  on  East  to  see  most  all  the  dealers  of  that 
time.  Even  the  one  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  On  a Saturday 
night  I went  to  a bowling  alley  in  N.  Y.  City  where  they  were 
having  a tournament.  I entered,  as  nothing  else  to  do,  and  won 
second  place.  I did  not  do  too  badly  for  a farm  boy  who  had  only 
been  bowling  a few  years  after  going  to  Colorado  Springs  where  I 
lived  5j  years. 

"I  moved  to  Salt  Lake  in  1926,  so  have  been  here  over  58  years. 

The  1931-S  cents  were  sent  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  here  in 
1935  --  500,000  of  them.  One  of  the  fellows  working  here  called 
me  and  told  me  they  had  these,  and  how  many  did  I want.  In  1935 
money  was  scarce  with  any  coin  dealer,  and  I took  a $20.00  sack. 

I sold  it  to  a lawyer  for  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Los  Angeles  for 
40^  each.  A year  later  he  sold  them  back  to  me  for  300  each. 

This  will  give  you  some  idea  as  to  how  tight  money  was.  The  bank 
would  not  lend  me  money  to  buy  coins  even  when  I offered  to  put 
up  face  value  in  rare  coins.  The  Vermont  Commission  for  the  Com- 
memorative half  dollar  wrote  offering  me  several  hundred  at  57j0 
each.  The  bank  would  not  even  lend  me  the  $500.00  face  on  the 
coins.  Now,  the  1931-S  cents  would  bring  (a  quarter  of  a million 
dollars).  They  also  had  the  1931-S  nickels,  and  I was  able  to 
get  what  I needed  at  face.  I sold  them  for  150  each  for  some  time. 

"My  break  cams  when  the  new  mint  was  opened  in  San  Francisco,  and 
they  had  stored  the  coins  from  the  old  mint  into  the  new  one,  and 
what  was  the  oldest  came  out  of  the  old  mint  last,  and  were  shipped 
first  (from  the  new  mint).  The  Fed.  here  kept  getting  in  coins  -- 
dollars  --  by  the  sack.  I remember  1886-3  which  Riymond  had  listed 
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"Anyway,  (it  was)  an  interesting  life  for  a farm 
seen  rare  coins  until  I found  one  in  the  field, 
that  the  Lord  planted  it  there  for  me  to  get  star 
not  like  farming,  and  finding  this  coin  --  and  al 
(getting)  a slip  in  the  mail  that  (said)  I could 
West  Magazine  for  three  months  for  100  --  (got  me 
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ted  on.  I did 
so  the  same  week 
get  Numismatic 
out  of  the  ' field  ) . 


”I  saw  (in  Numismatic  W'est  Magazine ) where  I could  buy  coins  and 
sent  for  an  M 8 04  'half  cent  from  "A".  "P  . Wylie,  Wheaton,  Illinois,  for 
150.  When  it  arrived,  a party  offered  me  100  times  face  value.  I 
sold  it  for  the  500  and  sent  for  three  more.  I sold  these  to  a 
barber  for  $1.00  and  was  on  my  way  to  get  a collection  that  later 
turned  out  to  be  my  lifetime  business.  I still  think  the  Lord 
saw  mje  hopping  clods  in  the  field  and  felt  sorry  for  me.  Anyway, 

I am  so  very  thankful  that  it  turned  out  even  as  it  has. 


”I  went  to  the  coin  show  in  Los  Angeles  (in  January,  1982),  and  a 
couple  of  crooks  rented  boxes  in  the  bank  so  they  could  have  access 
and  while  in  the  two  banks  stole,  near  as  I could  figure,  $800,000 
worth  of  coins,  retail  price.  The  F.B.I  says  it  was  a million 
dollar  robbery.  They  have  not  been  caught  yet,  but  the  F.B.I. 
says  they  will  be.  Only  trouble,  (they)  sold  all  the  coins  in 
different  places,  and  I believe  three  Mexican  50  Peso  pieces  and 
250  silver  dollars  are  all  that  have  been  recovered.  That  is 
except  the  paper  miOney  taken  (which)  they  could  not  sell  very 
easily.  (A)  sister  had  that,  and  the  F.B.I.  recovered  it. 

"Thanks,  and  if  I have  spoiled  a day  for  you,  I am  sorry." 

* * * 

No  need  to  apologize,  Mr.  Shultz.  Perhaps  I am  a hopeless  roman- 
tic, but  letters  such  as  this  are  as  much  a part  of  our  hobby  as 
the  coins,  tokens,  medals,  books,  etc.  which  we  all  cherish.  I 
feel  that  the  lives  of  distinguished  professional  dealers  --  their 
careers,  relationships,  and  personal  experiences  --  mean  much  to 
all  of  us.  The  late  Abe  Kosoff,  fortunately,  saw  the  importance 
of  this  thought,  and  through  his  many  columns  in  "Coin  World," 
left  us  with  numerous  biographical  accounts  which  will  entertain 
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and  enlighten  us  for  years  to  come.  Hopefully,  others  will  take 
up  the  2ause  and  help  us  record  these  biographies  for  posterity. 


WANT  LIST 

When  I first  began  publishing  "The  Repository,"  I offered  to  list 
titles  of  books  which  readers  might  be  interested  in  buying,  sell- 
ing or  trading  amongst  each  other.  Surprisingly,  very  few  people 
responded  to  this  service.  Therefore,  from  time  to  time,  I will 
list  titles  which  1 need  to  service  my  many  customers.  If  you 
have  any  of  these  pieces,  please  contact  me,  and  let’s  see  if  we 
can  work  out  a mutually  satisfactory  transaction. 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1 1 . 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


20. 


21  . 


New  Netherlands  Coin  Co.  Sales  #1  through  30  inclusive,  //41 

and  //44.  „ . . ^ 

Chapman,  S.  H.  & H.  RICHARD  B.  WINSOR  catalogue.  Unplated. 

THE  NUMISMATIST.  Any  complete  year  volumes  prior  to  1911. 

Mehl,  B.  Max.  MEHL’S  NUMISMATIC  MONTHLY.  Sept.  & Oct.,  1915; 

Nov.  & Dec.,  1918.  ^ 

V**nn,  Theodore  J.  U.  S.  THREE  DOLLAR  GOLD  PIECES,  Chicago, 
1911;  and  U.  S.  CENTS,  HALF  CENTS  AND  BRONZE  TWO  CENT  PIECES, 

Chicago,  1919. 

NUMISMATIC  SCRAPBOOK  MAGAZINE.  First  two  volumes  complete. 
Woodward,  W.  E.  J.  N.  T.  LEVICK  catalogue.  May  26-29,  1884. 

With  or  without  plates. 

Chapman,  S.  H.  & H.  CHARLES  I.  BUSHNELL  catalogue.  June  20- 
24,  1882.  Plated  or  unplated. 

Low,  Lyman  H.  BENJAMIN  BETTS  catalogue.  Jan.  11-12,  1b9o. 
Plated  or  unplated. 

McCormick-Goodhart , Leander.  ADMIRAL  VERNON  MEDALS.  Stack  s. 
New  York,  1945. 

Frossard,  Ed.  Any  issues  of  NUMISMA.  Originals. 

Anv  Dr“-1944  original  works  on  Large  Cents  or  Half  Cents. 
Kenney*^  Richard  D.  EARLY  AMERICAN  MEDALISTS  AND  DIE  SINKERS, 

New  York,  1954. 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NUMISMATICS.  Any  complete  year  volumes. 
American  Bond  & Currency  Detector  Co.  THE  AMERICAN  BOND 
DETECTOR.  Washington,  D.C.,  1869.  100  PP»»  22  bond  plates, 

9 coin  plates. 

CALIFORNIA  TOKENS.  1976. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  AMERICAN  COINAGE. 


Kappen,  Charles  V 
Hickcox,  John  H. 
Albany,  I858. 
Pinkerton,  John. 


THE  MEDALLIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  London, 


1802 

Forrer  L DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  GREEK 
COINS  FORMED  BY  SIR  HERMANN  WEBER  1823-1918.  London,  1922- 
1929.  Complete  set  containing  1,952  pp.  and  317  plates. 
Stoler,  Horatio  R.  MEDICINA  IN  NUMMIS . A DESCRIPTIVE  LIST 
OF  THE  COINS  , MEDALS  , JETONS  RELATING  TO  MEDICINE  , SURj..RY 
AND  THE  ALLIED  SCIENCES . Boston,  1931- 

Dasi,  Tomas.  ESTUDIO  DE  LOS  REALES  DE  A OCHO.  Valencia, 
1950-1951.  Complete  five  volume  set. 
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